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PROMOTING INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIPS 

Various organizations are springing up which have for 
their purpose broader intellectual relationships than those 
vt^hich are possible within a single nation. One of these is the 
English-Speaking Union with American headquarters at i West 
45th Street, New York. It announces its organization and 
objects in the following terms: 

The English-Speaking Union aims at increasing the knowledge of one 
another possessed by the English-speaking peoples. The English-Speaking 
Union aims at no formal alliances; it has nothing to do with governments, but 
is merely an attempt to promote good fellowship among the English-speaking 
democracies of the world. 

The Elementary School Journal is published monthly from September to June by the 
University of Chicago. It is edited and managed by the Department of Education as one 
of a series of educational publications. The series, including also The School Revie-a and the 
Supplementary Educational Monograph], is under a joint editorial committee and covers the 
whole field of educational interests. 
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In their common language, common sympathies, common traditions, and 
common ideals, the English-speaking peoples possess a great common heri- 
tage, which nothing can alter. The three thousand miles of unarmed frontier 
existing between the United States and Canada is an outward symbol of 
the relationship between the two great sections of the English-speaking 
peoples. The sacred task to which we now set our hands is to perpetuate for 
all time the existing sense of comradeship and brotherhood. 

The English-Speaking Union is non-partisan and non-sectarian and is 
open to men and women alike. It does not concern itself with the internal 
politics of the English-speaking peoples, and membership cannot in any way 
conflict with the duties of good citizenship. It is realized that each member's 
first duty is to the land of his birth or adoption. 

All persons, men and women, who speak English, who desire to bring 
about a closer association of the English-speaking peoples, and who are 
believers in the representative government that these peoples have estab- 
lished are eligible for membership in the Union. 

Its practical objects are: 

To establish posts wherever the English language is spoken; with the 
view of promoting locally every movement which makes for the friendship 
of the English-speaking peoples. 

To extend the hand of welcome in every country to English-speaking 
visitors. 

To celebrate jointly such National Festivals as: 

Shakespeare's Birthday April 23rd 

Empire Day May 24th 

Magna Charta Day June 15th 

Independence Day July 4th 

Thanksgiving Day Nov. (last Thursday) 

To make the English-speaking peoples better known to each other by 
the interchange of visits, by correspondence, by the printed word and lectures, 
by an interchange of professors and preachers, by sporting contests, and by 
any other means. 

To take every opportunity through the Press and otherwise of emphasiz- 
ing the traditions and institutions possessed in common by the English- 
speaking peoples. 

This work will be carried out by means of the distribution of bulletins 
and publications, the holding of meetings, and the publication in magazines 
and journals that are in sympathy with our purpose of articles emphasizing 
the importance of the Association. 
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Another international agency is the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education with headquarters at 421 West 117th Street, 
New York. This organization grew out of the efforts of the 
American Council on Education. Its purposes are set forth 
as follows: 

The outbreak of the Great War made plain the fact that even intelligent 
Americans were comparatively unfamiliar with international affairs. The 
isolation of America and the concentration of its citizens upon the develop- 
ment of a new country prevented the spread of knowledge of other peoples, 
their problems and difficulties. It is impossible to understand other peoples 
and to appreciate properly their worth without correct information concern- 
ing their life, institutions, and culture. In order to develop mutually helpful 
relations between the United States and foreign countries through educational 
agencies, the Institute of International Education was recently founded in 
New York with sufficient funds to guarantee its permanency and ability to 
carry out its purposes. 

The need of a central clearing house of information in the field of educa- 
tion became more and more manifest during the war when inquiries of all 
kinds came from the Allied countries concerning the organization and admin- 
istration of our schools and colleges, the nature of our degrees, our provision 
for scholarships and fellowships, the possibility of placing foreign students in 
our institutions, and so forth. On the other hand, representatives of those 
countries were equally anxious to have various aspects of their educational 
systems and institutions known in the United States with a view to securing 
a larger attendance of American students and teachers at these institutions. 
No existing organization was equipped to answer the numerous personal 
inquiries sent from near and far, to harmonize conflicting projects of interna- 
tional exchange and to bring institutions, societies, and individuals of various 
types throughout the country into fruitful cooperation for a common cause. 

TEACHING ENGLISH AND CIVICS TO FOREIGNERS 

In all the cities of the United States and in many of the 
smaller communities the effort is being made to bring foreign- 
born adults into intelligent contact with American institutions. 
The first step necessary is to give them instruction in English. 
After that the civic and social life of America can be profitably 
studied. 
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The example of Chicago can be used to show how this work 
is being carried on. Fifteen organizations in this city are 
cooperating in offering instruction. The larger part of this 
work is being carried on by the Chicago Board of Education 
in cooperation with the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
These two authorities have in actual progress more than 120 
classes organized in the industrial concerns which are members 
of the Association of Commerce, and these classes enroll 
upwards of 1,000 students. The classes are organized by the 
Americanization Committee of the Association of Commerce. 
The teachers are furnished by the Chicago Board of Education. 

TRAINING TEACHERS OF AMERICANIZATION CLASSES 

The University of Chicago is cooperating in the work 
described in the last paragraph by offering during the summer 
quarter a course for the training of special teachers. The 
course is open to persons of maturity who have had successful 
experience as teachers. The course will be given by various 
members of the faculty with Miss Wetmore, the city supervisor 
of Americanization classes, in charge of a part of the exercise 
and of all the practical observation of classes in various parts 
of the city. The topics taken up in the course are as follows: 

The organization of the course. 

Psychological considerations involved. 

Civics and community hygiene. 

Training of foreigners in regard to problems of food, home 
care, and personal hygiene. 

Vocational guidance as related to foreigners. 

Teaching foreigners to speak English. 

Teaching foreigners to read. 

Teaching foreigners to write. 

AMERICANIZATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

The following is quoted from the Seattle School Bulletin, 
a periodical published by the Seattle school system for the 
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purpose of increasing cooperation between home and school: 

" Democracy — the progress of all through all under the leadership of the 
wisest." 

A suggestive course in American Ideals and Citizenship prepared by a 
committee of seven teachers and principals has been put into the schools. 
The work outlined provides for all grades from the first primary to the senior 
class in the high schools and definite time has been set aside for it. The 
following extracts will give some idea of the character of the course for the 
grade schools: 

The fostering and perpetuating of American ideals is one of the greatest 
responsibilities devolving upon the public schools. No outlined course in 
patriotism, taught merely in the formal sense, can accomplish the necessary 
results. Each teacher must stand sponsor for America and its ideals. Her 
ideals and the loyal atmosphere which she creates will determine in a large 
measure the attitude of her pupils. She should not confine her teaching of 
patriotism to the time apportioned in this course of study, but should skilfully 
interweave American ideals in all of her teaching. 

Aims 

I. To train children in cooperation — to develop a feeling of 

1. Their interdependence. 

2. Their relation to the adult life about them. 

II. To cultivate qualities of character that develop strength. 

1. Trustworthiness. 

2. Self-control. 

3. Courage. 

4. Generosity. 

III. To implant love of Country and its Ideals, and to develop pride in 

1. Our heritage. 

2. Our responsibilities to enrich that heritage. 

IV. To give the children some certain definite knowledge of how we 
conduct our civic affairs. 

The outline for the first three grades is based on this thought: The 
first step in training for citizenship is the awakening of a social sense — the 
recognition of social life about us and the formation of right habits of thought 
and conduct on the part of individuals. Activities are suggested for the 
children in the different classes which are related to the school, to the home, 
and to the community during each semester. 
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In Grade IV, the work centers about the affairs of life in a city; in Grade 
V, the affairs of a state; and in Grade VI, the affairs of the nation. In Grades 
VII and VIII, a study of the following topics supplements the work in United 
States History. 

I. Development of the American Spirit of Political Liberty. 

I. Beginning of Anglo-Saxon Ideals of Liberty. 

1. Development of Spirit of Liberty in the Colonies. 

3. Democracy of the Revolutionary Period. 

II. Growth of Americanism Under the Republic. 

1. Establishment of a Conservative Democracy. 

2. Rise of a New Democracy. 

3. Growth of the Democratic Spirit. 

III. Relations With Other Nations Since i860. 

1. America and the Monroe Doctrine. 

2. Foreign Affairs Before 1914. 

3. Our Relations to the European War of 1914. 

Americanism is more than a system of government; it is the spirit of a 
national life. The American people believe in self-government tempered 
with wisdom. They believe also that a nation has a right to live its own 
life without interference by other nations. It is the purpose of this part of the 
course to attempt to show how these two principles have arisen and developed 
through our history. Throughout its presentation, the teacher should remem- 
ber that she is not merely teaching American History, but is attempting to 
show how that history illustrates the development and application of these 
principles. We need to teach a pride in our country and a consciousness of 
our obligation to it. 

SPECIAL CLASSES 

Mr. L. O. Smith, Director of Research in the Omaha 
schools, has prepared for use in that city a valuable report on 
special classes for backward children. The statistical tables 
which he has compiled include a body of information which 
with his permission is reproduced herewith. 
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Information Regarding Special Classes in Representative 
Cities of the United States 



City 


Population 


No. Special 

Classes 


Special Train- 
ing Required ? 


Salary 

Schedule 


Baltimore, Md 


584,605 


4 


Yes 


Special I876-1452 
$96 increase yearly 


Boston, Mass 


745.439 


72 


Yes 


I300 above regular 


Buffalo, N.Y 


454.630 


17 


Yes 


Regular schedule 


Burlington, la 


24,261 


I 


No — but teacher 
has it 


$900 


Butte, Mont 


42,918 


I 


No — however teacher 

has had 4 or 5 

summers 


J1500 


Chicago, 111 


2,447.045 


84 


Yes 


|lo a month bonus 


Cincinnati,© 


406,706 


17 


Yes — ^Vineland 
or equivalent 


$100 above regular 


Cleveland, 


656,975 


65 


No — but nearly all 
teachers have it 


Same as regular but 
shorter hours 


Dayton, 


125,509 


Not 


Vineland or 


$20 a month above 






given 


equivalent 


regular 


Denver, Colo 


253,161 


31 


Yes 


Not given 


Des Moines, la . . . 


105,652 


2 


Yes 


^1250-1500 


Detroit, Mich .... 


554.717 


35 


Yes 


J20 a month above 
regular 


East Orange, N. J. 


40,961 


4 


Yes — special 
certificate 


Special I900-1500 


Everett, Wash 


33.767 


2 


Yes — University 
of Washington 


Regular 


Grand Rapids, 










Mich 


"5.759 
108,172 


13 

2 


Yes 


^100 above regular 
Not given 


Houston, Texas . . . 


Vineland and 








Columbia University 




Indianapolis Ind . . 
Jersey City, N. J . . 


265,578 
270,903 


Not given 
12 




Regular 
$1100-1700 


Yes 


Kansas City, Mo. 


289,870 


8 


Yes — for head teacher 


Head teachers get bo- 
nus; others regular 
schedule 


Los Angeles, Cal . . 


475.367 


17 


Not answered 


|ioo bonus 
recommended 


Louisville, Ky 

Milwaukee, Wis . . 


237.012 
428,062 


2 




$1100 


7 


No 


Special I900-1320 


Minneapolis, 










Minn 


353.460 
366,721 


15 

28 


Yes 


Regular 
$100 over regular 


Newark, N.J 


Yes 


NewYork,N.Y.. 


5,047,221 


137 


Yes 


$100 over regular 


Omaha, Neb 


200,000 


9 


No — one teacher 


Regular $700-1200, 




(estimated) 




trained at Vineland 


except one teacher at 
special salary 


Ottumwa, la 


22,437 

1,683,664 


2 




Not given 
Same as grammar 


Philadelphia, Pa. . 


About 


, 

Yes 






150 




grade teachers 


Plainfield,N.J.... 


24,516 


4 


Yes — special training 
and special certificate 


I200 above regular; 
$1700 maximum 


Providence, R. I . . 


247,660 
107.594 


16 




$750-950 
Not given 


Reading, Pa 


I 
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City 


Population 


No. Special 
Classes 


Special Train- 
ing Required? 


Salary 
Schedule 


Richmond, Va 

St. Louis, Mo .... 
St. Paul, Minn.... 

Scran ton. Pa 


154.674 

745.988 
241,999 

144,081 
330.834 
142,990 
102,971 

46,747 
103,190 


8 

II* 
14 

I 

15 

4 

Not given 

6 

17 


Vineland, N. J. or 
University of Penn. 

Yes 

Yes — Faribault or 

equivalent 


$180 over regular 

J 1 00 above regular 
Higher maximum 

than regular 

|2oo above regular 

Special J1092-1380 

$100 over regular 

Regular schedule one 

year's advance 

Above regular 

$600-1100 


Seattle, Wash 

Spokane, Wash . . . 
Springfield, Mass. 

Topeka, Kan 

Trenton, N.J 


Yes 
Yes — also experience 


Vineland 

Yes — and special 

certificate 



*Special Schools 

DENVER OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 

The Denver school system has rendered a real service to the 
citizens of that city by taking an old abandoned school building 
and turning it Into a center of true community welfare. The 
following description is taken from the School Review, a publi- 
cation of the Denver school system which circulates among the 
citizens of Denver: 

The Public Opportunity School was organized in its present form during 
the fall of 1916. It is located in the old Longfellow School at the corner of 
Thirteenth and Welton Streets. No other undertaking in our school system 
has aroused the interest of the whole community, and has given the satisfac- 
tion to the Superintendent and the Board of Education that this school has. 
Its growth has been phenomenal. During the first year of its organization, 
the enrollment was twenty-four hundred. Since September 4, 191 8, five 
thousand students have worked in classes in this school and many have been 
unable to enter the trade classes because of lack of room. 

The school is open from 8:30 a.m. to 9:15 p.m. Teachers are chosen not 
only for special fitness in their subject, but for their fine social spirit and 
ability in taking students at any stage of development and giving them the 
specific training they need in the shortest time possible. Industrial classes 
are taught by practical people from the trades. The school has an atmos- 
phere of mutual helpfulness. 

Many evening classes are organized for working boys who have found it 
necessary to leave school early. One may sit in the hall between half-past 
six and seven any evening and see more than two hundred of these young 
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fellows enter and pass quietly to their rooms with serious-minded purpose 
and without any of the usual rough play which they might indulge in if they 
were assembled in any other place. 

The enrollment in evening classes for girls averages about one hundred. 
These girls are all preparing for advancement in their occupation. 

A class of adults whose education has been neglected to the extent of 
being barely able to read, if at all, is doing excellent work. Their expression 
of satisfaction over an evening's work is beyond that which we sometimes 
see in more advanced extension classes. 

Part-time classes are conducted in academic work, first aid, sewing, and 
various industrial subjects. A very interesting departure is the class in 
story telling leading to positions as entertainers of children. 

Many business firms send their employes to Opportunity for instruction 
in special work for an hour or two each day. The classes in beauty-parlor 
work and stenography illustrated in this number of the School Review are 
composed of such students. 

A special course is given for messenger boys whereby they are permitted 
to attend school for half time and engage in messenger service half time. 
This class also receives boys who are mechanically inclined and who do not 
fit into regular school work. They gladly take advantage of the industrial 
classes offered by the school. 

No feature of the school is on a better footing than the trade instruction. 
The classes in automobile mechanics and tractor work are exceedingly 
popular. Hundreds of m.en from automobile shops, and boys learning the 
trade take training in these classes. Boys and women are trained for tractor 
work on the farms. 

The class in radiotelegraphy trained three hundred men for army and 
navy service during the war. The course included wireless telegraphy, field 
work, military training, semaphore and wig wag work. The room for com- 
mercial telegraphy is very satisfactorily equipped. The school is unable to 
prepare students enough to supply the demand. 

The class in mechanical drafting is composed of machinists and appren- 
tices in all trades. Many returned soldiers take advantage of this work. 
A well equipped and active sheet-metal department is maintained. 

Classes in millinery are necessarily limited to those who wish to learn the 
trade. The school cannot fill all of the calls which come from business houses 
for milliners. Many of the former students have millinery parlors in their 
homes or have established stores over the state and in Denver. 
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Classes in sewing and cooking are always full. Women make their own 
garments and learn to work for the trade. Specialized instruction is given 
in making garments suitable for office wear. The aims of the cooking class 
are to be of service to the housekeeper and to train girls to go out as home 
attendants. Young women employed in offices and who expect soon to 
establish homes of their own are interesting additions to the classes in house- 
hold economics. Nurses from various hospitals attend, to learn cooking for 
invalids. Foreign mothers are taught to cook nourishing meals for their 
families. 

The commercial classes in bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, office 
practice, dictaphone, business English, arithmetic, salesmanship, and 
show-card writing are always full to over-flowing. New devices for teaching 
filing have recently been installed. 

The citizenship class is for the purpose of assisting the aliens of Denver 
and vicinity who are petitioners for final citizenship papers in the Federal 
District Court. Since the organization of the school, more than eighteen 
hundred ahens have been members of this class. 

Practically every nation and province of Europe has been represented. 
Community life, history and government of the United States, the respon- 
sibility of citizenship are taught. 

During the summer of 1918 a six-weeks' summer academic school was 
maintained at Opportunity for the purpose of giving pupils in the upper 
grades and the high schools an opportunity to remove conditions in one or 
two subjects in order that they might go on with their grade. Over six hun- 
dred pupils were enrolled in this school. 

HISTORY AND OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 

A committee of historians is proposing a complete revision 
of the work of the elementary schools and high schools. It is 
reported that they are going to recommend that ancient history 
be no longer a required subject in the high school. Such a 
radical departure from tradition shows that the effect of the 
national crisis through which we have passed is sloughing off 
much that was unjustifiable in our educational scheme. This 
is not the place, however, to comment at length on the radical 
changes which this committee is to propose for high schools. 

No less radical and gratifying is the fact that the committee 
has adopted a program for the eighth grade which shows that 
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even historians are beginning to see that pupils must be made 
intelligent about the modern world. Social studies must have 
in them some economic content and some discussion of present- 
day issues. The preliminary report contains the following 
paragraphs : 

There are peculiar problems affecting the history work of this final year 
of the graded school. One of these problems arises from the fact that the 
eighth year is for some — the majority — of the pupils their last year of school. 
For others, a very important minority, it constitutes the transition from the 
elementary school to the high school. It is necessary, in any case, because 
of the large number who will leave school at the end of the eighth grade, to 
plan the work in such a way as to make it the culmination of that training for 
citizenship which can be given to young pupils. At the same time the eighth 
year work must be made as definitely as possible a preparation for later 
high school courses in history. 

The first objective mentioned requires that the work in the eighth year 
be pre-eminently citizenship training. The second objective requires that 
the method employed shall be essentially a high school method rather than a 
lower school method which means that the study should be predominantly 
a study of problems. 

Now we believe there is one plan by which both of these objectives can 
be successfully attained, and we present this plan for an eighth grade history 
and citizenship course under the general title of "Problems in American 
Democracy." 

Having in mind still the economy of our plan of correlation, we aim to 
combine in this eighth grade course work in American geography, world 
geography, literature, history and civics. Our starting point would be a 
study of what might be called "Commercial Geography," giving to that 
term, however, a more comprehensive meaning than is customary. It would 
involve a rather intensive survey of production in those departments of 
• American life in which our export trade, along major lines, originates. This 
study of production, as for example in the domain of lumber, will include the 
general features of the geography of the contributing regions, a close and 
lifelike description of the processes of manufacture, the social and economic 
conditions surrounding the business both locally and generally, and the 
national interest as affected by the question of the conservation of timber 
supplies. The next problem would be the marketing of the finished product 
which will carry us into a study of the home and foreign demands for lumber, 
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the processes connected with shipping both by land and by water, the areas 
of the United States which are supplied from the different lumbering centers, 
and the conditions in the foreign countries which control the foreign trade. 

The theory of this eighth year work is that it should be more strictly 
than any of the earlier years devoted to training in the exercise of citizenship. 
Now, in our country at the present time citizenship functions in connection 
with social, economic, political and international problems. What we pro- 
pose, therefore, in this study is to open up to the pupil the main lines along 
which the citizen is bound to exercise his powers and judgment, so that, when 
he begins to take part in a responsible way he will already have some familiar- 
ity with the problems that present themselves for solution and with the 
principles on which solutions are to be sought. 

The other feature of this year's work comes more nearly under the 
description of "Civics," as that term has ordinarily been applied. It will 
include a study of governmental organization, local, state and national, but 
the effort should be in each case to make the study as concrete as possible. 
Much interest has recently been shown in so-called "community civics." 
The studies of production as we conceive them will involve a great deal of 
community civics, but this will be organically bound up with the larger 
features of our national and international life. The pupil will belong to one 
or another of the producing communities. Beginning the study, therefore, 
right in his own home we get community civics as commonly conceived. 
But we do not leave the study there. It drives forward inevitably until it 
carries the mind of the child through the producing areas of his own country, 
into the consumption areas at home and abroad, resulting thus in building 
the conception of the "Greater Community." 

It is clear from the above that we are correlating history with civics 
and with geography. We need only to add here that, according to our view, 
much of the knowledge which the child should get of places, and of processes 
of production, and in the way of commercial interchange of goods, should 
come through the reading of the best literature to be found bearing upon 
these things. The history teacher should not shun such descriptive stories 
as will give the child a dramatic introduction to the great features of Ameri- 
can life. One thinks at once of the stories of the lumbermen, of western 
ranch life, the stories relating to wheat production, the idyls of the cotton 
field, together with poems bearing upon one or another phase of American 
life. It would be easy for the teachers of English to arrange their English 
selections with reference to the outline of studies projected for the history, 
civics and geography work. 



